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AFRICA 

Agricultural  Education 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  agricultural  education  hecomes  of 
increasing  interest  as  this  work  expands.   In  a  territory  whose  industry  is 
primarily  agricultural  this  work  is  of  vital  importance,  and  although  we  are 
still  feeling  our  way,  always  in  complete  collaboration  with  the  education 
department,  I  feel  that  this  year's  report  of  the  section  shows  that  suhstantiaF 
progress  has  "been  made.   Separate  courses  have  been  given  to  Makerere  students, 
to  rural  chiefs,  to  elementary  vernacular  schoolmasters,  to  small  holders,  and 
to  departmental  instructors,  and.  a  large  number  of  school  gardens  have  been 
inspected.  All  this  must  help  toward  giving  an  agricultural  bias  in  the  edu-- 
cat lonal  system  and  toward  teaching  the  extremely  important  lesson  that  agri- 
cult-ore  is  an  honorable  calling.   It  also  brings  neai-er  the  day  when  the  essen- 
tial propaganda  required  for  bringing  about  a  better  spacing  of  cotton,  mulch- 
ing of  coffee,  reduction  of  soil  erosion,  better  field  management  of  tobacco, 
etc.,  can  be  made  more  effective  through  the  employment  of  more  Makerere-trained 
assistants  and  trained  subordinate  instructors. 

"Uganda  Protectorate"  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1934.   Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Agricultural  Development  in  Buganda 

The  most  important  advance  made  by  the  Buganda  government  during  the 
year  was  the  allocation  of  f-onds  for  agricultural  development  within  the 
province.  With  these  funds  it  was  possible,  with  the  stp.ff  available,  to 
establish  central  coffee  nurseries  in  the  Mengo  and  Masaka  districts.   In 
addition  to  this  initial  contribution,  the  ministers  also  showed  an  increas- 
ing willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  department,  and  to  carry  out  any  prop- 
aganda work  which  had  been  approved. 

The  Buganda  agricultural  adviser  to  the  native  government  proved  a 
most  useful  liaison  officer,  and  his  work  in  the  field  was  also  most  helpful. 

An  example  of  the  value  of  close  coopera- 

Ministers'  Cooperation       tion  by  the  ministers  was  seen  during  the 

cotton-planting  season  when,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  immigrant  labor,  it  was  feared  that  a  normal  acreage  would  not 
be  cultivated.   The  intensive  propaganda  carried  out  by  the  ministers  on  this 
occasion  and  the  s.ane  advice  which  they  gave  the  people  resulted  in  an  increased 
acreage. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  is  the  growing  tendency  for  growers 
to^fonn  bibina  bya  balimi  (cooperative  societies).   In  a  few  cases  the  members 

of  such  societies  hold  monthly  meetings 

Cooperative  Societies        to  discuss  what  crops  they  should  grow, 

but  the  object  of  the  majority  is  to 
obtain  better  prices  through  the  collective  selling  of  large  quantities,  which 
are  more  attractive  to  dealers,  who  are  thus  assured  of  a  full  lorry  load  of 
produce  at  a  given  center.   These  societies  will  in  time  be  established  on  a 
sound  foundation.   At  the  moment  they  are  a  sign  that  producers  are  dissatisfied  ^ 
with  the  present  marketing  system.  By  D.  Stedman  Davies,  Acting  Senior  Agri-   '^ 
cultural  Officer.   "Uganda  Protectorate"  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  year  ending  December  31 j  1934.   Entebbe,  Uganda. 
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Smallholders'  Courses 

The  three  12-acre  holdings  have  made  good  progress  during  the  year. 
There  were  r.ine  pupils,  three  on  each  holding,  and  they  did  all  the  work  of 

the  holding  except  the  herding  of  the 

Practical  Instruction       cattle.   Lectures  were  given  in  the  after- 
noon, and  practical  instruction  was  given 
daily  on  the  holdings,  including  such  things  as  management,  the  training  of 
oxen,  the  use  of  an  ox-drawn  sledge  for  haulage  purposes,  the  making  of  compost, 
farm  carpentry,  and  rope  making.   The  agricultural  officer  in  charge  of  the 
course  reports  that,  although  the  pupils  worked  hard  and  took  an  interest  in 
their  work,  better  results  could  have  heen  ohtained  if  the  pupils  had  heen 
rather  "better  educated. 

The  married  men,  whose  wives  accompanied  them  v.'ere  more  inclined  to 
settle  dovm  and  work  harder  than  were  the  "bachelors. 

The  nine  pupils  finished  their  course  at  the  end  of  the  year.   The 
sites  on  which  they  propose  to  set  up  holdings  of  their  own  were  inspected 
and  approved  "by  the  agricultural  offic-r.   These  are  all  near  a  road,  and 
subsequent  supervision  will  thus  "be  facilitated.   Of  the  eight  Teso  pupils, 
seven  will  receive  a  loan  from  the  native  government  to  enable  them  to  make 
a  start. 

Three  new  holdings  had  been  established  by  the  end  of  the  year.   Two 
of  them  are  of  8  acres,  and  will  each  be  worked  by  £>.   man  and  his  wife.   The 
third  holding  will  be  worked  by  10  bachelor  pupils  who  v/ill  also  help  with 
the  work  on  the  smaller  holding  s  in  the  busy  season. 

Pupils  for  this  course  will  be  admitted  from  all  districts  in  the 
eastern  cjnd.   northern  provinces  v/here  an  agricultural  officer  is  stationed. 
This  proviso  is  necessary  xo  insure  adequate  supervision  of  the  pupils  when 
they  start  farming  on  their  ovm.   Care  is  being  taken  to  choose  pupils  with 
rather  better  educational  qualifications  than  those  who  attended  the  first 
course. 

Holdings  in  B"ukala3a 

The  tv;o  holdings  were  continued  during  the  year,  and  the  class  con- 
sisted of  14  pupils.   The  mornings  were  spent  in  the  work  of  the  holdings, 
and  the  afternoons,  except  during  the  busy  season,  with  lectures  and  records. 
The  pupils  have,  v/ith  fev/  exceptions,  worked  well,  and  have  taken  an  interest 
in  their  work. 

"Uganda  Protectorate"  Annual  Peport  of  the  Deprtrtia^nt  of  J\grirnltmve  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1934.   Ent^-^hbo,  TTgraida,. 
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W  E  S  T  E  R  N   A  F  R  I  C  A 
Courses  for  Earmers 

The  courses  for  farm  students  v;ere  continued  at  the  Hunter  Hostels 
attached  to  the  training  center.   Three  students  o^ttended  a  course  from 

February  to  June,  1934;  six  from  September 

Bonus  Awarded  Students       to  Decemher,  1934;  and  four  commenced  a     ' 

course  in  February  1935.   These  courses 
continue  to  run  very  smoothly,  and  the  youths  have  shown  great  interest  in 
and  keenness  for  their  work.   The  nine  students  who  corapleted  their  course 
during  the  year  were  awarded  a  bonus  of  5  pounds  (about  $24.33)  each  to  en- 
able them  to  purchase  books,  tools,  and  stock  suitable  to  the  type  of  farming 
they  were  undertaking.  Books  were  bought  on  the  advice  of  the  superintendent 
in  charge  at  the  training  center,  and  tools  and  stock  under  the  supervision 
of  the  district  agricultural  officers  in  whose  territories  the  students  began 
farming.   Students  have  now  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  colony.   Five  stu- 
dents completed  their  second  year  of  a  special  course  in  general  agriculture. 
Four  of  these  are  still  in  residence  but  hope  to  commence  farming  on  their 
own  at  an  early  date.   The  fifth  has  proceeded  to  Pong-Tamale  to  take  a  more 
advanced  course  in  pig  and  poultry  breeding  and  management  with  the  department 
of  animal  health. 

A  refresher  course  for  selected  officers  of  the  janior  staff,  v/ho  v/ere 
approaching  or  held  up  at  "efficiency  bars"  in  their  salary  scales,  was  given 

during  May  and  June,  1934,  11  officers 
Refresher  Courses         being  granted  this  privilege.   These  courses 

give  officers  a  valuable  opportunity  of 
comparing  notes  with  others  engaged  in  different  lines  of  work  and  do  much  to 
give  them  a  broader  outlook.   Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1S34-55.   Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 


AUSTRALIA 

The  Agricultural  Bureau 

Recently  the  organizers  of  the  agricultural  bureau  visited  the  Tamworth 
District,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  shire  council  chambers  it  was  decided 

by  representatives  of  seven  branches  of 
Subdistrict  CouJicils        the  organization  in  the  district  to  form 

a  Tamworth  subdistrict  council  of  the  bui-eau. 
This  action  has  been  taken  by  many  branches  in  other  districts  throughout  the 
state,  and  it  has  been  found,  as  a  result,  that  the  general  working  of  the 
branches  has  been  facilitated  very  considerably.   The  function  of  a  subdistrict 
council  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  branch,  insofar  as  the  council  does  not, 
as  a  rule,  arrange  for  addresses,  demonstrations,  etc.,  to  be  given  to  the 
members  of  the  council,  but  it  provides  for  these  services  for  the  branches 
which  it  embraces.   In  this  manner  it  coordinates  the  work  which  may  be  carried  . 
out  over  the  vi^hole  district. 
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It  should  not  "ba  thought,  however,  that  the  subdi strict  councils  entirely 
plaji  the  whole  of  the  activities  of  the  "branches  in  their  district.   Their  fxijic- 

tion  is  not  to  destroy  the  initiative  of 
Branch  Activity  Coordinated     mernbers  in  their  own  localities,  who,  thro-o^i 

their  own  program  committees,  arrange  their 
own  procrarr.s,  'b'at  to  make  sii^gestions  to  oranches  as  to  greater  efficiency,  and 
on  occasions  arrange  for  speakers  to  visit  the  district,  when  an  individual 
"branch  might  not  be  sufficiently  strong  to  do  so.   Thus,  should  some  prominent 
visitor  "be  in  the  locality,  the  suodistrict  council  can  arrange  his  itinerary 
for  several  successive  days,  enabling  hira  to  get  in  touch  with  more  individual 
branches  than  woijld  be  the  case  if  only  one  branch  sent  a  representative  to  hin. 

Should  it  so  ha^spen  that  the  person  concerned  is  available  for  only  a 
limited  time  it  is  possible  for  the  council  to  arrange  one  big  meeting  at  the 
most  central  point  so  that  all  members  from  all  branches  might  attend.   This, 
however,  is  only  resorted  to  under  exceptional  circumstances,  as,  generally, 
it  is  highly  advisable  that  visiting  lecturers  should  decentralize  their  acti- 
vities and  attend  as  many  branches  as  possible- in  the  district. 

A  stud^"-  of  the  agenda  of  a  typical  subdistrict  council  meeting  will 
indicate  how  great  a  service  such  a  council  can  render  when  it  functions 
along  correct  lines. 

The  agenda  is  planned  on  the  following  lines*. 

1.  Minutes. 

2.  Correspondence. 

3.  Reports   of  delegates  from  branches,    dealing  with — 

(a)  Branch  work. 

(b)  Criticism  of  contributions  made  by  subdistrict  council 

to  programs. 

(c)  Suggestions  as  to  f^arthor  programs  provided  by  subdistrict 

council. 

4.  Report  by  district  advisory  councilor. 

5.  Steps  to  be  taken  by  district  branches  to  further  the  interests  of — 

(a)  Local  agricultural  society. 

(b)  Junior  farmers'  clubs. 

(c)  Competitions. 

(d)  Annual  district  conferences. 

(e)  Debating. 

(f)  Social  functions  on  a  district  basis. 

(g)  Other  matters  of  district  importance. 

6.  Organization  of  new  branches  in  siiitable  centers  throughout  the 

district. 

Periodical  meetings  carried  out  according  to  the  above  agenda  axe   not 
only  of  very  considerable  value  to  the  actual  bureau  branches  throughout  the 
district,  cut  at  the  same  tim.e  can  contribute  much  to  the  spread  of  agrlcul- 
tujral  education,  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  pastoral  and  kindred  indus- 
tries, and  the  stimulation  of  district  progress  generally. 

The  reports  by  delegates  are  important,  as  each  branch  in  a  district 
is  there'hir   enabled  to  follow  the  progress  or  otherwise  of  other  branches,  and 
if  there  is  indication  of  stcignation  in  ahy  one  center,  suggestions  as  to  how 
difficulties  may  be  overcom,e  can  be  contributed  by  other  delegates. 
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If  the  general  work  of  the  coiiiicil  is  considered  not  to  he  caterin^j  for 
tranches  to  an  extent  which  is  desirahle,  each  delegate  present  at  the  meeting 

is  asked  to  criticize  constructively,  and 
Greater  Efficiency        make  suggestions  for  greater  efficiency  in 

the  carrying  out  of  its  program.   As  far 
as  is  practicahle  arrangements  are  made  for  the  attendance  of  the  district  ad- 
visory councilor  at  the  suhdistrict  council  meeting.   His  election  to  the  state 
advisory  council  has  indicated  that  the  raemhers  of  the  "bureau  for  his  particular* 
district  recognize  his  qualifications  to  represent  them,  and,  hy  attending  suh- 
district  council  meetings,  he  is  kept  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the 
movement  within  his  district,  and  is  ahle  to  hand  on  members'  experiences  gained 
in  other  tranches  and  councils. 

A  suhdistrict  council  of  the  hureau  can  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
operations  of  the  pastoral,  agricultural  and  horticultural  association  of  its 

district.   By  so  doing  it  can  plan  hranch 
Cooperation  with  exhibits  for  local  shows,  suggest  to  the 

Kindred  Organizations        societies  an  extension  of  their  activities 

into  the  realm  of  field  competition  and 
other  v;ork  which  may  provide  a  continuity  of  interest  in  "both  organizations 
throtighout  the  year.  This  is  "being  done  particularly  well  "by  the  suhdistrict 
council  in  the  Maitland  district,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  district  generally- 

The  work  of  the  junior  farmers'  clubs  can  be  considerably  extended  by 
brandies  of  the  bureau  if  the  members  will  j.nterest  themselves  over  a  wide 
area  in  the  progress  of  youth  throughout  their  district. 

Various  forms  of  competitions — field,  stock,  garden,  cookery,  handicraft, 
and  debating — can  be  carried  out  successfully  by  subdistrict  councils  by  the 
encouragement  of  interbranch  competitive  work;,  also  the  councils  may  assist  in 
organization  of  the  district  conference  and  should  discuss  contributions  to 
the  program,  encourage  local  interest,  and,  by  every  possible  method,  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  confeiTcnce  both  educationally  and  socially. 

Debating  as  a  bureau  activity  has  been  discussed  in  this  Gazette  before, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  debates  planned  through  the  subdistrict  council  have 
created  greater  interest  throughout  the  district  and  have  added  materially  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  individuals  in  debating  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  self- 
expression.  At  present  the  Parkes  subdistrict  council  is  organizing  a  debating 
competition  among  the  branches  of  the  district. 

The  encouragement  of  social  life  throughout  the  bureau  movement  has 
proved  very  valuable  in  bringing  country  people  together,  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "rub  shoulders  with  one  another", 
Social  Conditions  Improved     to  discuss  their  varied  problems  and  to 

cultivate  that  spirit  of  good-fellowship 
for  which  the  bureau  has  always  been  noted.   The  Junee  subdistrict  council 
arranges  annually  for  a  big  social  function  which  is  attended  by  members  from 
all  branches  of  the  subdistrict  and  numbers  of  outside  visitors,  who  are  there- 
by enabled  to  get  to  know  bureau  people  and  understand  the  spirit  of  the  bureau 
movement. 

The  formation  of  new  branches  in  suitable  centers  is  definitely  a 
function  of  the  subdistrict  council.   There  are  many  localities  in  some       ^ 
districts  of  the  state  where  bureaii  branches  would  serve  a  useful  -rxirpose,  and 
delegates  to  a  subdistrict  council  are  often  responsible  for  the  formation  of 
new  branches. 
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'Thus  in  various  ways  the  sutdistrict  council  of  the  agricultural 
"bureau  provides  a  useful  link  between  "branches,  facilitates  the  work  of  a 
branch,  and  develops  and  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  "bureau  is  a  movement 
and  not  only  a  series  of  scattored  "branches. 

"The  Agricultural  Gazette"  vol.  XLVI,  part  8.   Augiist  1,  1935.   Hew  South 
Wales,  Sydney. 

Women's  Branches  of  the  A^jri cultural  Bureau 

As  the  outcome  of  a  recommendation  made  by  a  subcoiamittee  of  the 
advisory  board  of  agriculture  in  1917,  the  government  approved  of  the 
formation  of  women's  branches  of  the  agricultural  bureau,  and  the  time 
appears  to  be  opportune  to  review  the  progress  of  their  work  in  view  of  tne 
fact  that  the  membership  now  exceeds  1,000  members. 

Ihe  records  show  that  during  the  period  covering  the  years  1917  to 
1926,  inclusive  (10  years),  only  8  branches  v/ere  formed;  in  the  next  8-g- 
years  (1  27  to  June  1935)  an  additiona.1  42  branches  had  been  approved  by 
the  board. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  that,  in  every  instance  but  one,  regular 
meetings  with  good  attendance  are  reported.   It  is  also  wortliy  of  note  that 
at  several  centers  the  formation  of  a  v/omen's  branc'n  has  been  the  means  of 
reviving  men's  branches  that  vvere  in  danger  of  being  closed. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  feature  is  the  success  that  has  accompanied 
the  branches  that  have  been  formed  in  the  larger  country  towns.   In  more  than 

one  quarter  the  opinion  was  fraiitrly  ex- 
Success  in  pressed  that  with  the  large  number  of 
Larger  Country  Towns        social  activities  and  other  women's  organ- 
izations already  in  existence,  the  bureau 
would  be  looked  upon  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  a  new  toy,  that  would  per- 
haps be  regarded  for  a  few  months  as  a  novelty  and  then  gradually  cease  to 
function.   That  the  reverse  has  been  the  case  is  borne  out  by  the  annual 
reports  of  the  secretaries,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  record  a  yeai^'s 
work,  during  v;hich  12  meetings  and  sometimes  more  have  been  held,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  between  40  and  50  members  and  visitors.   "The  Journal 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultixre  of  South  Australia",  vol.  XXX^/III,  no.  11. 
June  15,  1935.   Adelaide. 
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BRITISH   G-.  U  I  A  F  A 

Agricultural  Extension — District  Work 

Divisional  agricultural  officers  are  stationed  in  Ber^bice,  East  and 
Vifest  Demerara,  Essequibo  and  the  north-west  districts,  and  the  work  undertaken 
in  these  several  districts  is  usually  given  in  detail  in  their  reports.  Briefly, 
such  work,  which  was  considerably  increased  by  flood-relief  activities  during   |t.j 
the  period,  includes: 

1.  Eield  experimental  work  with  the  major  crops  (sugar  and  rice)  in 
collaboration  with  the  specialist  officers  concerned  where  such  work 
is  carried  on  in  their  districts. 

2.  The  organization  of  supplies  and  distribution  of  seed  through 
accredited  padi  farmers,  and  visits  to  such  farms  for  instructional 
work  at  intervals. 

3.  District  agricultural  inspection  and  educational  v/ork  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  agricult'ore,  including  control  of  crop  pests  and 
disease. 

4.  Experiments  and  demonstrations  with  various  minor  crops,  distribu- 
tion of  planting  material,  etc. 

5.  Supervision  of  agricultural  stations,  substations,  livestock 
centers,  school  gardens,  field  competitions,  etc. 

6.  Encourag-ement  of  the  extension  of  areas  suita,ble  to  fruit,  notably 
citrus,  as  well  as  food  and  money  crops  supplementary  to  rice  and 
ground  provision,  e.g. ,  green  vegetables,  peas  and  becms,  papaws, 
etc.,  for  all  of  v/hich  there  is  a  ready  local  market. 

7.  Collection  and  collation  of  agricultural  census  returns. 

8.  Cooperative  credit -bank. work. 

9.  General  extension  and  advisory  work,  including  rice  grading  where 
such  is  required. 

British  Guiana,  Administration  E.eport  of  the  Director  of  Agric-alture  for  the 
year  1934.   Georgetown,  Demerara. 

Extension  Work  in  Beekeeping 

Extension  work  in  connection  with  beekeeping  now  forms  a  definite 
phase  of  the  departments'  program,  and  practices  in  all  districts  of  the 

Colony  are  being  brought  more  into  line 
Purebred  Queens  with  modern  concepts.   Better  honey  storing 

also  is  a  result  of  the  improved  strain 
of  bees  in  the  Colony.   The  department  has  continued  to  introduce  new  stock 
in  the  form  of  purely  mated  purebred  Italian  queens,  and  their  progeny  sold 
at  attractive  prices  to  beekeepers.   The  pircebred  queens  distributed  were  in 
1932,  49;  in  1933,  53;  and  in  1934,  92. 

British  Giiiana,  Administration  Report  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1934.   Georgetown,  Demerara. 
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C  A  IT  ADA 

Agricultural  extension  work,  as  it  applies  to  the  rural  youth  of  Ontario, 
has  definitely  estahlished  its  place  as  a  means  of  a,dvancing  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  the  improvement  of  conditions  relative  to  production,  marketing, 
and  coiriminity  life.   The  year  1334  can  "be  considered  the  most  outstanding  year 
of  achievement  since  the  organization  of  this  branch.   The  junior  program, 
through  its  various  phases,  covers  an  age  range  of  8  to  30  years. 

Hural-School  Fairs 

The  continued  and  growing  support  which  the  rural  people  of  Ontario  have 
given  to  rural-school  fairs  is  indicative  of  the  high  esteem  with  which  their 

fairs  are  regarded  as  a  method  of  correlating 
A  Q;uarter  practical  methods  and  classroom  work.   The 

Century  of  Progress        year  1934  \7as  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 

of  their  inauguration,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  successful.   From  a  very  small  "beginning  in  1909,  at  which  time  58  pupils 
made  174  entries  at  the  first  rural-school  fair,  to  the  1934  record  of  507  fairs 
with  111,522  pupils  making  336,090  entries,  can  assuredly  he  considered  a 
quarter  of  a  century  of  progress. 

In  1934,  grain,  vegetable,  pjid  flower  seeds  were  supplied  "by  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education,  and  their  distribution  was  taken  care  of  through  the 
local  county  offices  of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  agricultural 
representatives  and  public-school  inspectors  cooper:  ted  in  drafting  the  prize 
lists  adapted  to  the  agriculture  of  the  community,  and  also  in  conducting  the 
fairs.   The  close  cooperation  of  these  two  dep.artments  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  success  of  this  educational  feature  of  junior  work. 

Practically  every  line  of  farm  and  school  v/ork  is  represented  on  the 
prize  lists,  and  they  allow  for  exhibition  and  competition  in  home  and  school 

projects.   The  agricultural  classes  include 
Competitive  Classes        livestock,  poultry,  grain,  seeds,  roots, 

vegetables,  and  fruit,  whereas  competitions 
in  writing,  art,  public  speaking,  reading,  and  numerous  displays  of  collections 
for  manual  training,  insects,  v/eeds,  and  plant  diseases  offer  ample  scope  for 
every  rural  pupil  to  exercise  initiative.   They  offer  instruction  and  training 
to  practically  every  rural  boy  and  girl  between  the  £iges  of  8  and  12  years. 

Credit  for  the  successful  grov/th  and  continuance  of  rural-school  fairs 
in  Ontario  must  be  given  to  the  support,  tim.e,  and  effort  devoted  to  this  work 
by  the  rural  teachers  and  parents  of  the  children.   They  are  a  cooperative 
project  to  advance  agriculture  and  education. 

Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  7/ork 

The  opportunities  offered  to  farm  boys  end   girls  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  20  years,  through  the  Ontario  boys'  and  girls'  club-work  policies, 
resulted  in  increased  enrollment.   The  gratifying  response  to  the  project,  a.s 
shovm  by  the  unstinted  effort  and  financial  support  of  the  rural  people  and 
local  organizations  of  Ontario,  demonstrated  that  these  clubs  have  a  definite 
pi -ace  in  the  training  of  rural  youth, 
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Tlie  Dominion  livestock  "braxich  and  the  Ontario  livestock  and  field-crop 
tranches  assisted  this  project  "by  the  payment  of  grants  for  prize  money. 

The  honor  of  representing  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  interprovincial 
contests  at  the  Royal; 'i^iiiter  Jair  is  keenly  contested.   A  team  of  two  raemhers 
is  selected  to  represent  their  cluh  in  the  interclub  competition,  the  winners 
having  the  privilege  of  representing  the  Province  in  the  interprovincial  contests. 

National  Club  Contests  '^' 

national  cluh  contests  ai^'e  conducted  at  the  Royal  Winter  Pair  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Boys'  and  Girls'  Cluh  Work,  and  each 
Province  of  the  Dominion  may  send  representatives.   Ontario's  standing  in  the 
different  projects,  considering  the  number  of  entries,  was  indeed  creditable. 

The  opportunity  for  yoitng  people  on  farms  to  receive  further  education 
on  agricultujral  subjects  is  offered  to  at  least  one  and  sometimes  two  communi- 
ties in  each  county  each  year.   The  short  courses  are  rotated  from  point  to 
point  at  the  request  of  the  people,  the  result  being  that  practically  all  points 
in  the  county,  receive'  a  short  course  within  5  to  7  years. 

The  calendars  are  drafted  to  include  the  siibjects  that  directly  apply 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  district.   Besides  agriculture,  insti-uction  is  given 

in  English,  music,  and  community  recreation. 
Short  Courses  in         The  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
Agricultuj-e  and  Home  Economics   points  competent  lecturers  for  these  courses, 

and  the  local  municipal  council  or  organi- 
zations support  them  by  supplying  accommodations.   Since  the  inauguration  of 
these  agricultural  short  courses,  28,750  students  have  attended.   If  requested? 
short  courses  in  home  economics  for  rural  young  women  are  conducted  at  the 
same  place  and  time  as  the  agricultural  course  for  the  boys.  At  these  courses, 
nutrition,  sewing,  hygiene,  nursing,  and  cooking  are  studied.   Instructors  for 
these  co-urses  are  supplied  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  through 
the  Women's  Institute  branch. 

Besides  the  1 -month  and  3-month  courses  in  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
a  number  of  special  courses,  varying  from.  1  to  2  weeks  in  length,  have  been 
held  principally  in  northern  Ontario. 

The  Junior  Parmer  associations  organized  in  the  various  counties  are 
m.ade  uj;.  mostly  of  young  men  who  have  taken  a.  short  course  in  agricijlture.  By 

uniting  the  members  into  an  organization, 
Junior-Farmer  Associations     a  medium  is  retained  which  enables  them 

to  continue  their  studies,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keeps  them  closely  associated  witTi  the  activities  in  their  respective 
communities.   They  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  improving  educational  and 
social  conditions  in  rural  Ontario.   There  are  now  146  associations,  with  a 
total  membership  of  4,603.   Their  program  consists  of  holding  business  and 
educational  meetings  throughout  the  year,  but  chiefly  during  the  winter  months. 
They  also  conduct  a  number  of  competitions  under  their  ovm  direction,  such  as 
livestock  and  seed  com.petitions. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  county  Junior  Farmer  associations  have  been  organ- 
ized 'with  representatives  from  each  of  the  local  organizations.   These  county    , 
associations  talce  charge  of  such  work  as  concerns  the  whole  country,  and  have 
been  active  in  organizing  and  conducting  interassociation  debates,  couiity 
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jadging  conrpetitions,  interassociation  "baseball  leagues,  county  "banquets, 
pu"fc'lic-spealcing  contests,  and  field  davT:.   There  are  at  the  present  time 
18  county  associations. 

In  conjunction  with  judging  conpetitions,  special  prizes  were  offered. 
in  a  njTn"ber  of  counties,  consisting  of  a  trip  to  the  Boys'  and  C-irls  '  Clu"b 
Cor^ross  at  Chicago  and  the  Ottawa  and  Royal  Winter  Fairs  v/ith  all  expenses 
paid  "by  local  organizations. 

One  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the  junior  program  is  the  judging 
competitions,  offered  to  "boys  under  26  years  of  age.   These  competitions  are 

designed  to  create  a  loiowledge  of  the  best 
Judging  Competitions        types  of  livestock  and  "best  quality  seed 

grain  and  small  seeds.   Competitions  of 
this  nature  are  divided  into  the  following  three  classes:  (a)  County  competitions, 
("b)  individual  competitions  at  exhi"bitions,  (c)  intercounty  competitions. 

During  the  past  year,  competitions  of  this  nature  were  held  in  45  counties 
and  districts.  A  total  of  1,702  young  men  participated. 

At  the  large  exhibitions,  the  fair  "boards  provide  remuneration  "by 
offering  cash  prizes.   They  realize  that  erch  competitor  may  "be  a  future 
exhi"bitor,  and  are   therefore  anxious  to  offer  encouragement.   The  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture  undertakes  to  supervise  and  to  supply  judges  for 
the  competitions. 

Intercounty  competitions,  open  to  three  contestants  from  each  coionty, 
in  livestock  and  seed  judzing  v/ere  conducted  at  the  Fcoyal  and  Ottawa  Winter 
Fairs.   At  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  the  Jeffrey  Bull  !lemorial  Trophy,  offered 
to  the  county  team  scoring  the  highest  num"ber  of  points  in  livestock  judging,, 
was  won  "by  Middlesex  County.  At  the  Otta\7a  Winter  Fair,  the  team  from  Prince 
Edward  County  annexed  the  Ottawa  v/inter-fair  livestock  trophy,  and  the 
Nettleton  seed  troph^y  was  awarded  to  the  team  from  Renfrew  Co'unty. 

Such  competitions  were  an  innovation  in  1934  at  the  Canadian  National 
Sxhi"bition.  Each  clu"b  within  a,  certain  prescribed  area  was  allowed  to  enter 
three  calves.   The  classification  allowed  for  the  shov/ing  of  individual 
calves  by  breeds  and  in  groups.   The  total  number  of  entries  was  112. 

A  simila.r  competition  was  conducted  at  the  Central  Canada  Eschibition, 
with  an  entry  of  122.  At  the  Ottawa  Winter  Fair,  classes  for  calves  and 
yearlings  were  included,  with  a  total  entry  of  57. 

There  were  13  Junior  Farmer  plowir^  competitions  conducted  la.st  year 
with  273  boys  competing.   These  competitions  were  organized  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  agricultural  representatives  and  the  agricultural  societies 
branch.   As  a  result  of  the  corrpe  tit  ions,  a  number  of  young  men  have  become 
interested  in  better  plowing,  and  have  competed  at  the  local  plowing  matches. 
Each  yeai'  a  team  of  three  boys  has  been  selected  to  represent  their  county 
at  the. 'provincial  plowing  match.   The  department  contributed  to  the  prize 
lists  for  the  competition  $371.75.   Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agricultui^e 
for  1934.   Toronto,  Ontario. 
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C  S  Y  L  0  K 
Colonists'  Settlements 

IXiring  1934,  9C  colonists  in  all  have  "been  selected  and  allocated 
450  acres  of  land  in  three  areas.   The  progress  of  these  three  colonization 
areas  must  be  considered  satisfactory.   Qoit  of  a  total  niomher  of  651  colonists  .^ 
to  whom  land  has  "been  allotted  since  1931  there  are  502  colonists  or  77  per- 
cent nov/  in  occupation  of  the  allotments.   The  ea.rlier  colonists  have  perma- 
nently settled  down  and  made  good  and  there  are  no  signs  of  their  abandoning 
their  allotments.  Houses  have  been  erected,  permanent  crops  of  coconuts,  jalt, 
breadfr-ait,  areca  nuts,  coffee,  oranges,  raangosteens  have  been  established. 
The '.allotments  have  been  fenced,  man^'-  with  the  use  of  barbed  wire.  Kapok  and 
pineapples  have  been  planted  along  the  borders.   Manioc,  sweetpotatoes,  dry 
grains,  8jid  vegetables  are  grown  as  sxxpplementarj'-  crops.   All  the  available 
low-lying  lands  have  been  brought  under  paddy  to  ensure  the  chief  article  of 
diet.   Seed  paddies  hs.ve  been  supplied  by  the  department  of  agriculture  as 
available  and  when  required. 

Two  agricultural  instructors  (county  agents)  have  been  allocated  espe- 
cially for  these  schemes.   They  hcve  visited  the  allotments  and  have  traced, 
lined,  and  pegged  out  for  contour  drains  and  terraces  in  many  cases.   Necessary 
advice  on  methods  of  cultivation,  conservation  of  soil  fertility,  prevention 
of  soil  erosion,  methods  of  constructing  drains  and  terraces  ,  spa-cing  of  crops 
have  been  given,  and  ma:!.ay  of  the  older  colonists  have  carried  out  these  in- 
structions to  their  advantage. 

To  demonstrate;  to  the  colonists  fi.nd  peasants  the  value  of  collecting 
and  utilizing  waste  matter  as  plant  food  a  compost  pit  competition  is  in  prog- 
ress.  Over  150  colonists  and  peasaiits  have  entered  the  competition  and  more 
entrants  are  expected.   Zvery  assistance  is  given  to  new  colonists  to  put  in 
food  crops.   To  those  wno  do  not  have  sufficient  quantities  of  manioc,  swoet~ 
potato  cuttings  and  other  yam  varieties,  these  arc  o.lways  available  for  them. 
These  crops  supply  food  material  in  &   fairly  certain  way  that  is  especially 
valuable  in  the  early  years  of  a  settlement. 

There  is  a  colony  welfare  agricultural  association  in  every  colony 
organized  by  the  agricultural  instructors,  and  most  of  these  associations  are 

working  creditably  v/ell.   Considerable 
Colony  7/elfare  agricultural  improvements  have  been  effected 

Agricultural  Associations      through  this  medium.   Discussed  at  the 

monthly  meetings  are  the  work  already  done 
and  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  follov/ing  month,,  their  difficulties,  assistance 
they  can  get  from  each  other  and  from  the  agricultui'al  de-oai-traent.   Consider- 
able imj)rovements  to  the  roads  that  lead  to  ICobowaka,  Delmella,  Botale, 
Divalalcanda,  and  Bulathsinhala,  Pelav;atta  Colonies  have  been  effected  through 
this  medium.   Petty  differences,  if  any,  are  settled.   In  .the  case  of  illness, 
marriage,  death,  or  almsgiving  all  the  members  assemble  and  give  whatever 
assistance  is  required. 
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A:  nursery  is  maintained  at  Mat-ogaina  by  the  agriculti'j:al  department 
especially  for  supplying  planting  material  to  the  colonists  and  settlers. 

This  is  a  very  grea.t  hoon  to  them  and  is 
SuTjplies  From  ITursery  .      imlch  appreciated.   During  the  year  1934, 

material  valued  at  971.86  rupees  (atout 
$354.73)  was  supplied  gratis  from  this  nursery. 

On  the  v/hole  the  colonization  work  in  Pasdum  Korale  is  a  success. 
"The  Tropical  Agriculturist",  The  Agricultural  Journal  of  Ceylon,  vol.  LXIQilV, 
no.  5.   .June  1955.   Peradeniya. 


CHINA- 

The  department  has  fvll   charge  of  the  cooperative  societies  organized 
hy  the  Shanghai  Commercial  and  Savings  Banlc  in  the  W-alciang  area,  where  the 
college  extension  center  is  located.   The  hank  contributes  $150  a  month  for 
the  adi.iinistration  of  these  societies  and  all  responsibility  for  the  loans 
rests  with  the  department.   At  present  there  are  33  credit  societies,  one 
cotton  cooperative,  one  warehouse  cooperative,  and  one  fish-breeding  cooperative. 

The  Shanghai  Bank  also  provided  a  loan  for  the  rental  of  land  iised  for 
the  multiplication  of  Acala  cottonseed. 

The  Cotton  Commission  of  China  provided  funds  for  the  renting  and  pur- 
chasing of  land  at  Wxikiang  for  the  multiplication  of  seed  of  Acala  cotton. 

The  national  Christian  Council  turned  six 
Cooperative  Organizations      thousand  dollars  over  to  the  college  for 

flood-relief  measures  at  Molinkwan  and 
Wukiang.   The  National  Agricultural  Research  Bureau  provides  the  salary  for 
two  men  who  record  the  imports  and  exports  of  commodities  at  Wukiang.   This 
is  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  college  extension  center.   The  local  magis- 
trate at  wvlciang  has  cooperated  in  furthering  the  building  of  roads  and  dykes, 
and  introducing  a  telejjhone  system.   The  extension  department  is  represented 
on  the  rural  reconstruction  comjnittee  in  one  section  of  Hohsien.   The  depart- 
ment provides  the  salary  for  a  member  of  the  staff  to  take  charge  of  the  ex- 
tension v;-ork  at  the  Cheeloo  Sural  Institute.   About  $1,000  a  year  is  provided 
for  the  salary  of  its  representative  and  for  extension  activities  at  Cheeloo. 
The  department  also  sends  a  memher  of  its  staff  to  the  rural-service  center 
at  Tunghsien,  and  provides  about  $1,000  a  year  for  solary  and  extension  acti- 
vities.  "University  of  Nanking  Bulletin"  for  the  years  1931-34.   Nanking. 


CYPRUS 

Visits  of  Farmers  to  Places  of  Agricultural  Interest 

Organized  visits  of  groups  of  farmers  to  places  of  agricultural  interest 
in  different  parts  of  the  Island  have  been  arranged  by  a  num.ber  of  villages 
this  year.   The  agricultural  officer  in  charge  of  the  area  has  in  many  cases 
been  instrumental  in  organizing  these  tours  and  in  planning  a  suitable  itinerary.- 
The  places  usually  visited  are  the  central  experimental  farm,  Morphou;  govern- 
ment stock  farm,  Athalassa;  Saitta  oxperiinental  vineyard;  Trikonldcia  decidtious- 
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fruit  nursery,  the  new  orange  plantations  at  Passouri,  Limassol;  and  Famagusta 
citrus  areas.   ITnen  a  station  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agricul~ 
ture  is  visited  every  facility  is  given  'hy  the  officers  in  charge  to  show- 
visitors  something  of  the  v/ork  in  progress. 
"The  Cyprus  Agricultural  Journal",  vol.  XXXt   part  3.   Septemher  1935. 


ENGLAND  f 

Local  Investigation  and  Advisory  Work 

The  role  of  the  specialist  advisory  officers  who  constitute  the  advisory 
service  is  an  important  one.   They  occupy  an  intermediate  position  in  the 

scheme  of  agricultural  education  and  re-> 
Role  of  the  search,  linking  up  with  the  research  in- 

Advisory  Officers         stitutes  on  the  one  hand  and  with  the 

comity  educational  staffs  on  the  other; 
it  is  one  of  their  main  functions  to  pass  on  to  the  latter,  and  thro"ugh  them 
to  the  agricultural  comra'.inity,  the  practical  advances  in  agricultural  science 
resulting  from  research  work.   The  service  is  organized  in  13  provinces  covering 
the  whole  of  England  and  V/ales,  and  the  advisory  officers  in  each  province 
are  part  of  the  staff  of  the  university  department  of  agriculture  or  agricul- 
tural college  which  is  the  advisory  center  for  the  province.   The  grants  are 
paid  to  the  respective  universities  and  colleges  to  provide  for  the  salaries 
and  expense  of  the  workers  up  to  the  maxima  indicated. 

The  most  important  development  in  the  service  during  the  academic  year 
1933-34  was  the  revision  of  the  arrangements  for  advisory  work  in  Yorkshire 

in  agricultural  chemistry  and  plant  path- 
Revision  of  Service        ology.   A  partial  service  had  "been  main- 
tained for  some  years  v/ith  the  aid  of  a 
fixed  grant  from  advisory  funds.   With  the  death  of  one  of  the  staff  of  Leeds 
University'-,  opportunity'"  occurred  to  institute  a  full  advisory  service  in  these 
suhjects,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  university  authorities,  this  v/as 
effected  on  Octoher  1,  1933.   Apart  from  the  cost  of  this  development  and  the 
normal  increases  due    to  increments  of  salaries,  the  grants  for  the  advisory 
service  during  the  academic  year  1933-34  reucdned  at  practically  the  same  level 
as  in  the  previous  year.   Some  "brief  notes  on  the  vork  carried  out  "by  the 
advisers  during  the  year  are  given  "belov/. 

The  advisory  chemists  again  report  heavy  demands  u^^on  their  services. 
A  second  diy  summer  accentuated  the  water  prohlem  and  many  analyses  were  made, 

and  much  advice  given  in  this  connection. 
Advisory  Chemists  Soils,  of  course,  claimed  much  of  the 

advisers'  attention  as  did  samples  of  food- 
stuffs, manures,  insecticides,  and  milk.   In  connection  with  schemes  for  putting 
unemployed  men  on  the  land,  certain  advisers  have  rendered  assistance  "by  giving 
lectures  to  the  participants  in  the  scheme.   Silage  pro'blems,  diseases  of  crops, 
and  fertilizers  for  sugar  "beets  may  "be  specially  mentioned  as  requiring  atten- 
tion. 

The  advisers  in  entomology  and  mycology  are  called  upon  for  advice  on  $■'; 
the  prevention  and  control  of  plant  pests  and  diseases,  and  to  conduct,  v;here 
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necessarjj  local  investigations  into  control  meas^ires.   The  advisers  v;ork  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  Ministry's  plant-pathological  laboratory,  for  which 

they  act  as  intelligence  officers,  suh- 
Advisers  in  nitting  periodical  reports  on  the  incidence 

Entomology  and  I.iycology       of  pests  and  diseases  in  their  provinces. 

Although  another  hot  and  dry  sijnmer  was  on 
the  vrhole  unfavorahle  zo   severe  attacks  of  insects  and  fungnis  pests,  nrach  use- 
ful work  was  undertaken  "by  the  advisers,  and  there  is  no  douht  that  substantia,l 
"benefits  are  accruing  to  fanners  and  horticulturists  fron  these  services. 
The  entomologists  cooperated  with  the  Ministry's  inspectorate  in  a 
survey  of  potato  crops,  particularly  in  coastal  districts,  to  ascertain  if  the 
Colorado  "beetle,  specir.ens  of  which  were  discovered  in  the  Tilbury  and  Gravesend 
districts  during  the  sijuamer  of  1935,  was  present  elsewhere  in  the  country. 

The  increased  interest  in  the  economics  of  all  branches  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture  was  reflected  in  the  demands  made  upon  the  advisory  economists 

for  expert  advice  on  matters  ranging  over 
Advisory  Sconom.ists         the  whole  field  of  agricultural  economics. 

The  advisers  continued  to  be  successful 
in  securing  the  active  cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  the  investi- 
gation of  local  problems,  and  many  usefiol  pieces  of  work  were  completed. 

The  fact  that  economic  problem.s  are  often  national  rather  than  local 
in  character  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  coordinated  survey  for  the  investi- 
gation of  such  problems.   The  inquiry  into  the  methods  of  management  for  m.ilk 
production,  for  which  this  line  of  attack  is  being  employed,  Y/as  continued, 
and  certain  advisers  have  published  interesting  and  instructive  reports  on 
their  results.   The  survey  into  poultry  management  commenced  in  the  West  Midland, 
ITorth  ".."e stern,  and  ITorthern  Advisory  Provinces  in  the  autumn  of  1930  and  in 
the  Bristol  Province  in  1032  vrcs   also  continued  and  further  extended  to  include 
the  Yorkshire  Province;  it  is  anticipated  that  some  results  of  the  survey  will 
be  pablished  very  shortly.   Several  of  the  officers  cooperated  in  a  survey  of 
the  willow-growing  industry  in  this  country,  at  the  request  of  the  Ministry, 

A  wider  realization  by  poultry  keepers,  of  the  need  for  advice  on 
poultry  diseases  has  demanded  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  time  and  attcn-- 

tion  of  these  officers.   Among  diseases 
Veterinary  Science         of  other  stock  to  which  attention  has  lieen 

given  may  be  mentioned  contagious  abortion 
in  cattle  and  parasitic  gastritis  and  enteritis  in  sheep.   In  some  districts 
diseases  of  swine  were  unusually  prevalent. 

Tlie  abnormally  hot  and  dry  surrmers  of  1233  and  1954  and  the  consequent 
lack  of  an  adequate  water  supply  in  many  parts  of  the  country  led  to  an  increase 

in  the  number  of  requests  received  by  the 
Dairy  Bacteriology         dairy  bacteriological  assistants  for  advice 

on  the  maintenr.nce  of  hygienic  standards 
of  milk  and  milk  products.   Trouble  with  milk  of  lov/  keeping  quality  and  with 
taints  was  particularly  prevalent,  and  ropiness  in  milk  was  again  troublesome; 
it  is  thought  that  the  source  of  ropy-milk  bacteria  is  often  to  be  found  in 
contaminated  water  supplies  to  which  the  cows  have  access. 

notwithstanding  this  increase  in  the  work  of  an  advisory  nature  and 
the  demand  made  upon  the  dairy  bacteriologists'  time  by  routine  bacteriological 
examinations  of  milk,  m.any  local  investigations  were  undertaken.   Several 
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dairy  iDacteriologists  experimented  with  the  methyl  ens -"blue  reductase  test  as 
a  means  of  differentiating  between, milk  of  good  and  bad  quality;  this  work 
is  "being  continued.   "The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture",  vol.  XLII, 
no.  7.   October  1235.   London. 

Young  Fanners'  Clubs 

Tlie  Youn.g-Farmers'  club  movement  continued  to  make  satisfactoi'y  prOi^ress 
under  the  guidance  of  the  national  federation.  -  The  clubs  are  formed  ojid  con- 
ducted on  well-defined  lines  with  an  adult  advisory  committee  and  rji  experienced 
club  leoxler.   The  value  of  such  cluos  as  a  branch  of  rural  education  is  becoming 
increasingly  apparent  and  is  nov:  v/idely  recognized. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  national  federation,  though  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds,  and  able  to  employ  only  a  secretary  with  a  small  office  staff 

and  three  traveling  organizers,  is  of  vital 

Grants  for  Maintenance       importance  to  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and 

ought  to  be  established  on  a  permanently 
sound  financial  basis.   Since  the  ministry  relinquished  direct  control,  grants 
toward  the  maintenance  of  the  headquarters  organization  have  been  made  from 
Excheq\ier  funds  and  from  the  Carnegie  United  Kingdom .  Trust ,  but  this  assistance 
has  been  regarded  as  temporary.   Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problem,  of  securing  sufficient  capital  to  make  the  federation  independent, 
and  a  public  appeal  for  funds  for  this  purpose  was  launched  early  in  the  year. 
This  appeal  v/as  the  subject  of  a  broadcast  talk  by  the  parliamentary  secretary 
in  the  E.B.C.'s  "The  week's  good  cause"  series,  and  a  reception  arranged  to 
draw  attention  to  it  was  held  at  No.  10,  Downing  Street.   The  minister  supported 
the  efforts  that  were  being  made  in  a  speech  at  Sadler's  l^ells  Theater  on  the 
occasion  of  the  production  of  a  play  by  the  Toe  H  Drama  League,   nevertheless, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the  object  of  the  appeal  could  not  be  soon  or  easily 
achieved,  and  toward  the  end  of  1933  the  ministry  obtained  treasury  sanction 
to  the  pa;^r[:ient  of  grants  at  the  rate  of  1,200  pounds  per  annum  for  a  further 
period  of  2  years.   A  promise  of  further  assistance  from  the  Carnegie  United 
Kingdom  T:-ust  was  also  obtained.   "The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture" , 
vol.  XLII,  no.  8.   November  1935.   London. 

Cattle-  and.   Poultry- Judging  Competitions 

The  national  dairy  show  judging  contest  organized  annually  by  the 
national  Federation  of  Young  Farmers'  Clubs  v/as  held  at  the  dairy  show  in 
London  on  October  22-24.   Teams  of  two  from  22  counties  took  part  in  the  pre- 
liminary contests  on  the  first  and  second  days,  and  from  them  eight  teams  and 
eight  additional  individual  competitors  were  selected  to  participate  in  the 
final  contest  on  the  third  day. 

This  year  competitors  in  both  txxe  preliminrjry  and  final  contests  were 
required  to  judge  four  rings  of  cattle  each  consisting  of  four  animals. 

The  "Farmer  a.nd  Stockbreeder"  silver  challenge  cup  and  silver  medals 
provided  by  the  national  federation  were  won  by  the  team  representing  Durham, 
Bronze  medals  wore  o.warded  to  the  Surrey  team,v/hich  was  a  close  second.   The 
British  Dairy  Farmers'  Associr.tion  again  offered  one  silver  and  two  bronze 
medals  for  the  leading  individual  competitors. 
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Tlie  annual  poultry-ju.dging  cor^petition  v/as  held  on  the  fo'orth  day  of 
the  dairy  show,  seven  teams  oi  three  cor.petin^:  for  the  silver  challenge  cup. 
The  corrpetitors  were  required  to  judj^e  four  breeds. 

The  cup  was  won  "by  the  Chiddingfold  cluh  for  the  second  year  in  succes- 
sion '.vith  a  score  of  817  points  out  of  a  naximum  of  1,030.   Silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  again  av/arded  by  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association  to  the  most 
successful  individual  competitors. 

"The  Journal  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture",  vol.  XLII,  no.  9.   December  1935. 
London, 


HAITI 
Progress  in  Agricultui'al  Extension 

This  year  we  have  still  been  handicapped  in  the  execution  of  our  pro- 
gram in  agricultural  extension  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  reduced  budget, 
slight  it  is  true,  but,  unfortunately,  reduced  in  its  essential  parts  and 
moreover,  being  curtailed,  it  is  inadequate  if  not  incompatible  with  the  aims 
and  means  of  action  of  this  division.   There  has  resulted  from  this  an  imeasi- 
ness  which  has  paralyzed  our  activities  for  sone  time. 

Moreover  the  year  having  opened  with  the  harvest  of  coffee  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  from  their  regular  occupations,  the  greater  part  of  our  agri- 
culture.l  agents,  already  entir-ly  ins-ujfficient  for  the  v/orlc  of  agricultural 
development  of  the  co"i;Jitry,  and  to  put  them  on  the  work  of  delivering  this 
commodity  to  the  ojjen  ports  and  important  villages  of  the  interior. 

Again,  in  order  to  economize  on  some  items  which  v/ould  permit  us  to 
realize  certain  small  projects  of  agricultural  extension,  "'e  have  not  engaged 
assistants  to  help  our  agricuit-jjral  agents  this  year,  as  was  done  in  previous 
years,  in  the  taking  care  of  coffee. 

The  organic  law  of  the  National  Service  of  Agricultural  Production  and 
Sural  InstrjLction  fixes  for  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension,  goals  that 
are  very  vast  and  varied,  but  the  budget  which  is  granted  for  it  is  indeed 
modest  and  poorly  apportioned.   The  ijndertalcing  of  work,  on  a  large  scale, 
with  a  national  plan  of  veritable  agricultural  extension  could  not  be  carried 
out  '.vith  o21  the  completeness  desirable  during  the  period  ijr;,der  review.   Plow- 
ever,  due  to  the  unusual  credi'os  granted  for  the  extension  of  the  culture  of 
the  selected  cotton  plant  and  the  economies  made  with  great  difficulty  in  the 
regalo.r  budget,  this  service  has  been  able  to  carry  on  certain  projects  of 
agricultural  development  in  different  regions  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  peasants. 

The  assistance  has  consisted  in  the  furnishing,  free  of  charge,  of  seed 
and  necessary  plants,  in  the  execution  of  the  tasks  on  the  plantation  tlirough 
equipment  delivered  and  managed  by  the  agricultural  agents,  and  finally  in  the 
distribution,  by  way  of  encoaraj^emont,  of  various  a^riculuural  implements 
such  as  hoes,  machetes,  axes,  mattocks,  pruning  Iciivos,  pitchforks,  etc. 

The  success  of  the  method  has  gone  beyond  expectation,  inasmuch  as 
over;;".?here  the  projects  hrve  been  closed  only  becai-.se  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
credits  at  their  disposal  and  the  pen,sants  have  asked  for  the  continuation  of 
"che  projects. 
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Certainly  it  would  "be  foolish  to  "believe  that  the  plantations  are  a 
complete  success.   The  distrust,  easily  coniprehensilDle,  of  the  tenant  znakes 
him  afraid  that  "back  of  the  assistance  of  the  apparently  unselfish  state  is 
some  trap  siich  as  the  future  roh'bery  of  his  crops  or  even  of  his  land.   This 
distrust  explains  the  fact  that  sometimes  the  tenants  neglect  to  keep  \ip  the 
plantations  which  the  service  establishes  for  them,  "but  it  is  certain  that 
this  distrust  is  doomed  to  disappear  after  the  plantations  have  yielded  their 
first  harvests.  'f 

Moreover  It  should  "be  remarked  that  the  plantations  thus  esta'blished 
"by  trained  squads  show  a  considera'ble  technical  progress  over  the  ordinary 

plantations  of  the  tenants.   The  spaces 
Supervision  of  Plantations     ohserved  "between  the  rows  and  "between  the 
G-ives  Superior  Progress       plants  are  vmiform  and  according  to  sound 

judgment,  the  holes  are  of  good  dimensions, 
the  plants  are  selected,  prepared,  and  placed  in  the  ground  in  good  condition. 
These  plantations  constitute,  then,  for  the  peasants  and  their  families  prac- 
tical lessons  in  agriculture  that  are  of  incontestahle  value. 

The  results  ohtained  in  the  course  of  the  "orocedure  permit  the  pre- 
diction of  a  rapid  success  for  a  serious  program  of  extension  in  every  kind 
of  farming  that  is  within  the  capacity  of  the  tenant,  especially  if  this 
service  is  a'ble  to  maize  every  possi"ble  measure  in  the  agricultural  proposals 
of  the  law  favorable  to  the  welfare  of  the  fajiiily  on  the  farm. 

The  direct  aid  to  the  planters  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  permanent  and 
semipermanent  cultivations,  in  order  that  the  favora'ble  results  and  economic 
profits  which  are  derived  -oherefrora  may  last  a  long  time  "both  for  the  planter 
and  for  the  whole  country. 

i.Ioreover  in  o.  country  that  is  m.ountainous  and  undulating  like  Haiti, 
it  is  only  the  permanent  cultivations  v/hich  ca.n  shield  it  from  the  incalculahle 
effects  of  an  erosion  that  hecomes  more  aci^ive  daily  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual deforestation. 

Besides,  the  choice  of  such  cultivations  is  quite  large.   In  addition 
to  the  fig  "banana  and  the  cotton  plant,  there  is  the  coffee  plant,  the  coco- 
nut tree,  the  different  citrus  fruits 
■yjide  Range  of  Choice        (especially  oranges),  the  annatto  tree, 

the  kapok  tree,  the  pimento  or  allspice 
tree,  the  pignon  of  India,  the  Aleurites  (the  candlenut  tree),  the  oil-palm 
tree,  the  cashew  tree,  the  divi-divi,  different  plants  for  perfTj_me,  etc. 

The  assistance  to  be  given  is  decreased  as  th3  ciiltivations  "become  better 
known  and  more  valued  by  the  planters,  and  the  extension  of  a  given  cultivation 
in  a  definite  region  will  necessitate  expenditures  that  v/ill  decrease  each  year 
as  the  interest  and  the  confidence  of  the  planT;ers  increa.se. 

Such  a  program  then  con  be  for  the  coimcry  only  a  source  of  diminishing 
expenditures  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  source  of  greater  and  greater  revenues, 

and  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  division 
Extension  Program         of  agricultura,l  extension  to  be  able,  by 
Source  of  Profit  turning  its  full  attention  to  its  technical 

organization,  to  put  it  into  execution  on 
a  sufficient  scale  to  help  to  get  a  budget  that  is  more  flexible  and  of  more 
import  than  that  which  hos  been  granted  to  it  up  to  the  present  time.   "Rapport*^ 
Annuel",  1933-34.   Republiquo  d'Haiti,  Service  National  de  la  Production  Agricole 
et  de  I'Enseignement  Rural.   Bulletin  no.  4,  Imprimerie  de  I'Etat,  Rue  du  Centre, 
Port-au-Prince.   1935.   (Translr.tion  from  the  French.) 
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H  0  L  L  A  II  D 

Household  Instruction 

Due  to  the  initiative  of  the  government,  there  was  recently  decreed  in 
Holland  a  "Stichting  H'J.ishon-deli jke  Yoorlichtung"  (Foundations  of  Household 
Instruction),  having  for  its  ain  to  give  to  the  women  of  the  country  v/ho  up  to 
the  present  time  have  "been  entirely  deprived  of  household  instruction,  indis- 
pensable household  knowledf';e.   After  a  period  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
women,  this  im.portant  instruction  had  the  greatest  success.   More  than  1,6C4 
participants  from  almost  all  the  provinces  (it  concerns  especially  the  terri- 
toi'ies  most  distant  from  the  centers  of  culture)  attended  the  63  courses.   The 
government  gave  a  contribution  of  6,CC0  florins  (about  $2,40C),  a  private  estab- 
lishjnent  in  Amsterdam  contributed  2, COO  florins  (about  $800)  and  the  different 
emergency  offices  furnished  donations  proportionately.   In  this  way  many  women 
having  only  limited  resources  were  able  to  take  part  in  these  courses.   (Trans- 
lated fromi  the  French.)   "L'Fnseignement  Menager",  Bulletin  de  la  Federation 
Internationale  de  L'Enseignement  Menager,  Fribourg  (Suisse),  paraissant  six 
fois  par  an.   No.  6,  rlovember-Lecember,  1955.   ("Koiisehold  Instruction"  Bulle- 
tin of  the  International  Federation  of  Household  Instruction,  Fribourg,  S'^itzer- 
land,  appearing  six  times  a  year.) 


J  AM  A  I  C  A 

Work  of  the  Agricultural  Society 

Demands  for  the  services  of  instructors  becarr.e  more  and  more  pressing. 
In  addition  to  the  instractors  one  supervisor  of  instractors  was  appointed  who 

supervises  the  instructional  work  through- 

G-reat  Demand  for         out  the  island.   Even  with  a  larger  number 

Services  of  Instructors      of  instructors  it  v;as  found  that  they  were 

unable  to  satisfy  the  many  demands  for 
service  in  their  extensive  areas.   A  committee  was  formed  and  carefully  con- 
sidered the  situation.   As  a  result  a  recommendation  was  made  that  the  district 
of  each  instructor  be  divided  into  several  zones  and  that  the  instructional 
work  be  arranged  to  enable  the  instructor  to  give  more  intensive  attention  to 
a  smaller  area  for  a  certain  period  and  then  to  move  on  to  another  zone.   Three 
agricultural  headmen  were  also  appointed  in  1034,  and  assigned  to  assist  the 
instructors  in  certain  areas.   This  experimient  proved  very  successful,  but 
owir-g  to  lack  of  funds  it  has  not  been  possible  to  increase  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural headm.en. 

There  are  now  21  agricultural  instructors  (county  agents),  each  with  a 
regulated  district.   Their  work  is  very  important  as  they  are  required  to  give 

agricultural  demonstrations;  attend  meetings 
Scope  of  Instructors'  T^ork     of  branch  societies;  make  records  of  attend- 
ance, attendance  of  authorized  persons,  and 
subjects  discussed;  speak  on  subjects  of  local  im.portance;  and  generally  regu2ate 
local  agricultural  matters.   They  take  an   interest  in  local  loan  barJcs  and  help 
to  establish  them,  but  are  not  allowed  to  act  on  local  loan-bank  committees, 
but  may  advise  and  help  to  regulate  wherever  these  have  not  able  local  assistance 
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already.   Nearly  all  the  local  loan  "banks  have  "been  established  through  the 
local  "branch  societies,  "but  are  kept  as  distinct  "bodies. 

The  work  of  the  instructors  is  governed  "by  a  committee  which  meets  every 
month.   Each  instructor  su'bmits  a  proposed  itinerary  of  his  work  for  each  work- 
ing day  on  which  mast  be  stated  the  time  when  and  place  where  he  will  be  at 
work  each  day,  so  that  the  si..\pervisor  of  instructors  may  appear  there  without 
previous  advice  and  go  through  the  day  or  the  week  with  him.  ^. 

The  broad  details  of  the  instructors'  work  are  arranged  by  the  planning  -^ 
committee  v;hich  in  this  way  coordinates  the  activities  of  the  instructors  in 

the  various  districts.   Immediately  after 
Instructors'  Itineraries      the  end  of  each  month  the  instructors  send 

in  actual  itineraries  of  work  done  for  each 
day,  showing  the  number  of  holdings  visited,  n-oraber  of  demonstrations  given, 
meetings  attended,  attendance  and  number  of  authorized  persons  present  to  give 
reports  of  their  work.   They  also  submit  a  general  report  under  headings,  and 
a  report  on  crops.   These  reports  are  submitted  to  the  instructors'  committee, 
and  a  copy  of  each  is  circulated  thereafter  to  the  committee  with  an  epitome 
by  the  supervisor  of  instructors. 

The  instructors  are  not  paid  official  traveling  e>nDenses,  but  are  paid 
from  275  to  50r  pounds  ($1,338.29  to  $2,433.25)  according  to  grade  to  cover 
salary  and  traveling.   This  system  is  simple  for  accounting  purposes  but  often 
works  hardship,  as  the  more  work  they  are  called  upon  to  do  the  less  they  get 
for  themselves.   But  there  iias  been  an  esprit  de  corps  established,  and  instruc- 
tors have  worked  loyally  and  responded  to  all  calls. 

Instructors  have  done  and  continue  to  do  very  useful  work  by  waging  an 
unceasing  warfare  on  wasteful  methods  of  shifting  cultivation.   Their  campaigns 

against  the  evils  of  soil  erosion,  burning 
Results  of  Instnactors'  Work    of  vegetation  on  the  land,  and  the  barking 

of  trees,  have  been  of  great  importance. 
They  have  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  in  impressing  upon  the  settler  the  need 
of  proper  drainage,  both  for  the  removal  of  excess  water,  and  for  the  control 
of  soil  wash.   The  necessity  for  the  pruning  of  permanent  fruit  trees  and  proper 
attention  to  them  and  to  such  crops  as  coffee  and  cocoa  is  constantly  being 
stressed,  and  in  many  districts  encouraging  results  have  been  obtained.   There 
was,  and  in  some  cases  still  is,  a  good  deal  of  initial  inertia  to  be  overcome 
before  the  ctiltivator  can  be  convinced  that  the  method,  or  lack  of  method,  that 
was  good  enough  for  his  grandfather  may  not  be  good  enough  for  him  in  these  days 
of  greater  competition  and  smaller  margins  of  profit. 

Problems  that  still  remain  to  be  solved  are  the  adoption  of  proper  crop 
rotations,  the  use  of  green  manures  and  cover  crops,  and  the  controlled  use 
of  artificial  fertilizers.   Demonstration  farms  to  be  operated  in  conjunction 
with  the  department  of  agriculture  are  to  be  instituted  during  the  coming  year, 
and  the  solution  of  these  problems  will  no  doubt  be  undertaken  then.   "Journal 
of  the  Jamaica  Agricultiiral  Society",  vol.  XXXIX,  nos.  6  and  7.   June  and 
July,  1935. 
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MEXICO 
Agricultural  Instruction  and  Investigation 

Instruction  in  agricultxire  in  Mexico  belongs  to  the  Department  of  Puclic 
Education  and  that  of  Agriculture  and  Improvement, 

Experimentation  and  demonstrations  of  new  methods  and  systems  are  in 
charge  of  the  latter  of  these  tv^o  departm^ents  of  the  federal  government. 

In  corjiection  with  it  the  National' B'-^-nlc  of  Agricultural  Credit  in  many 
rural  communities,  the  national  Commission  of  Irrigation,  in  the  various  systems 
0"^  irrigation  established  in  the  Republic,  and  the  Agricultural  Department,  "by 
means  of  cooperative  organizations,  work  for  the  improvement  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  various  communities  and  carry  on  various  experimental  projects. 

Moreover,  the  goverrmaents  of  the  states  have  established  in  their  capitals, 
departments,  directorates,  or  sections  of  agriculture  which  are  particularly 
concerned  v^ith  the  local  problems. 

a. — The  Department  of  Public  Education  of  the  federal  government  has 
brought  it  about  that  in  all  the  primxary  schools  of  the  Republic  certain  def- 
inite instruction  is  given  in  agricultujre, 
Department  of  piablic  Education   cattle-breeding  and  other  agricultural  in- 
dustries— instruction  which  has  to  be  very 
elemental,  of  course,  but  which  is  of  use  in  the  various  subjects;  it  calls  the 
attention  of  the  boys  and  girls  to  a  subject  which  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
of  them,  establishes  certain  relations  between  the  home  and  the  school,  places 
the  boys  in  close  to\ich  v;-ith  natujre,  and  awalcens  in  them  the  spirit  of  observa- 
tion. 

Smiall  school  gardens  or  simple  gaxdens  adjoining  the  school  allov/  the 
pupils  in  the  majority  of  the  thousands  of  goverr.oa^nt  primary  schools  or  fed- 
eralized primary  schools  to  have  horticultural  cultivations  or  plots  and  to 
take  care  of  domestic  anima,ls  such  as  bees,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and  poultry- 
yard  fowls.   The  pupils  are  those  who  are  miore  fitted  for  this  class  of  work. 

In  the  said  departm.ent  there  is  an  office  which  has  charge  especially 
of  the  service  of  instruction  in  agriculture  in  rural  schools,  rural  normal 
schools,  and  in  the  schools  which  used  to  be  the  centra,l  agricultui^al  schools. 

In  all  these  of  the  second  category  there  is  an  agriculturist  in  charge 
of  the  agricu-ltural  instruction  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  work  is  to  be 
of  great  effect  in  the  prepajration  of  the  future  masters  and  mistrpsses  of  the 
fain. 

In  the  schools  called  "central",  children  of  the  coiEinoners  (those  who 
till  the  governm.ent  plots  that  are  spaced  off)  are  ins  Ir  acted  in  courses  which 

are  m.ore  comj^lete  than  those  v/hich  they 
More  Complete  Instr-action      have  in  the  normals.   The  purpose  is  to 

prepare  thope  being  insti-ucted  for  what 
they  will  encounter  in  the  agricultural  commur'.ities  from  whence  they  came,  en- 
abling them,  to  exert  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  local  agricultural  progress. 

Moreover,  the  Secretariat  or  Office  of  Siucatioii  mainbaJns  a  Service 
of  Cultural  Missions  which  has  representatives  v.'ho  either  travel  over  the 
country  or  have  fixed  posts,  and  in  almost  all  of  these  missions  is  an  agrono- 
mist and  a  master  of  industries. 
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The  work  of  these  missions  has  great  importance  and  it  will  tend  to 
"become  greater  as  they  perfect  their  services  and  increase  the  efficiency  of 

their  personnel.   The  reason  for  this  is 

Importance  of  Missions       that  they  are  estalDlishing  agencies  "by 

means  of  which  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  come  in  contact  with  the  riiral  masses  of  the  country  without  waiting 
for  the  farmers  to  come  to  it  soliciting  instraction  and  advice. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  when  later  on  it  sets  ahout  to  establish 
regional  agronomists  and  veterinarians. 

b. — To  the  Office  of  Agric^alture  and  Improvement  belong  the  Higher  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  and  the  various  services  which  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  real  agricultural  instruction,  such  as  the  extension  service,  conducted  by 
means  of  short  courses,  correspondence  courses,  distribution  of  publications, 
agricultural  protection  against  pests  and  diseases  of  plants,  improvement  in 
cattle  breeding,  protection  against  epizootics  and  common  contagious  diseases 
among  cattle,  etc. 

The  higher  agricultural  school  is  the  school  north  of  Chapingo  in  the 
State  of  i.Iexico,  where  agronomy  specialists  are  graduated  after  having  had  a 
course  of  7  years'  duration  v/hich  includes  certain  specialities. 

There  is  also  the  special  school  of  agriculture  of  County  Juarez, 
Chihuahua,  subordinate  to  the  officer  of  the  goverrjnent  of  the  State  of 
Chihualiua.   In  this  school  the  title  of  agronomist  is  conferred  after  the  pupil 
has  had  a  5-year  course  and  has  been  approved  through  a  professional  examina- 
tion given  by  a  jury  or  board  nominated  by  the  government  of  the  state  and  by 
the  faculty  of  the  school. 

The  service  of  the  regional  agronomists  is  similar  to  that  of  the  county 
agents  in  the  United  States  and  to  each  agronomist  belongs  a  definite  area  or 

zone  in  which  he  gives  information  to  the 
Regional  Agronomists        farmers,  promotes  orperimental  projects. 
Similar  to  County  Agents      collects  information  on  agriculture,  and 

in  general  by  every  means  within  his  range 
or' capacity  furthers  the  progress  of  local  agriculture.   This  service  was  very 
sympathetically  received  by  the  public  as  it  imjuediately  gave  perceptible  bene- 
fits and  established  a  moral  and  economic  tie  or  bond  between  the  federa.l  gov- 
ernment aiid  the  farmers  y/hich  wa,s  of  great  importance  and  usefulness.   It  is 
enormous,  the  benefit  which  may  be  obtained  from  this  sei-vice  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  agricult-ural  instruction  if  it  is  given  all  the  importance  which  it 
merits.   The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  it  as  is  said  of  the  cultural  missions 
of  the  Office  of  Public  Education. 

The  Secretariat  or  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  and  intends 
to  continue  to  establish  agricultural  experimental  stations  in  various  regions 
of  the  country.   Good  results  are  anticipated  from  the  founding  of  these  insti- 
tutions, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  give  these  results  if  they  profit  by 
the  examples  which  they  have,  since  there  are  in  Mexico  the  agricultural  e;cper- 
imental  station  of  County  Juarez,  which  was  the  first  founded,  the  agricultnTnl 
center  of  i.Iexicp,  the  experimental  stations  of  El  Dorado,  Rio  Verde,  Oaxaca, 
and  Villahermosa. 

If  these  stations  do  function  it  seems  evident  that  they  go  to  pieces 
whenever  they  undertake  higher  technical  studies  and  they  show  a  tendency  to 
develop  projects  which  mal<:e  them  like  the  experimental  stations  of  Europe  or 
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the  United  States,  where  they  have  that  which  is  lacking  in  Mexico,  namely, 
conmodious  lalDoratories,  "basic  antecedents,  n  personnel  properly  trained  and 

prepared;  on  the  other  hand  they  have  existed 
Stations  Successful  Only      and  not  gono  to  pieces  only  when  they  modestly 
in  Sirrple  Local  Problems      attack  simple  local  problems,  study  practical 

methods  worthy  of  being  substituted  for 
those  followed  in  the  locality,  or  give  attention  to  the  subjects  and  affairs 
which  interest  local  farmers,  even  though  they  do  not  claim  to  h£'ve  great  sci- 
entific transcendency"  or  consequence. 

c. — The  national  Bank  of  Aj^r i cul tural  Credit  has  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  credit  in  the  various  communities  of  the  Republic  and  necessity  has 
obliged  it  to  develop  a  certain  agricultural  publication  which  it  circulates 
among  the  farmers  benefited  by  its  service  a.nd  even  to  undertake  agricultural 
experimentation  which  aids  it  in  getting  a  bettor  general  usefulness  out  of  its 
financial  operations. 

d. — Another  agency  of  agric^altural  propaganda  and  experimentation  has 
been  the  national  Commission  of  Irrigation  which  has  charge  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  systems  of  irrigation  dependent 
ether  Agencies  of         upon  the  great  hj^draulic  works  v/hich  the 
Agricultural  Propaganda      government  has  constructed  in  the  Republic 

in  the  lart  few  yeo.rs.   In  some  of  these 
systems  stations  of  experimentation  have  been  established,  v/hich  should  be  called 
modest  experimental  farms,  dedicated  to  the  piu-pose  of  studying  local  agriculture 
problems. 

^. — The  autonomous  or  independent  Agricultural  Department,  by  mcoais  of 
the  a>,gri cultural  organizers  of  the  commons  has  developed  n.lso  an  extensive  v/ork 
of  propagcjida  cmong  the  commoners  of  the  country  and  has  contributed  tov/ard 
the  introduction  of  some  improvements  in  the  systems  of  farm  v/ork  on  a  small 
scale,  by  families. 

f. — The  govermnents  of  the  states  have  finally  resolved  to  assist,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  in  an  effective  way,  the  work  of  agricultural  insti-uction 
and  ez-rperimentation  of  the  federal  government. 

The  departments  of  agriculture  of  the  local  governments,  which  have 
considered  more  closely  -the  needs  of  the  fa.rmers  and  cattle  raisers  of  the 
region  and  cxe   acquainted  with  the  difficulties  with  v/hich  they  are  beset  in 
the  development  of  their  industries,  have  performed  c  very   helpful  piece  of 
work.   In  some  states,  such  ,as  I>ara,ngo,  the  active  propagraida  of  their  agri- 
cuJ-tural  division  has  merited  the  praise  of  all  the  farm^ers  who  rjre  acquainted 
with  it.   In  others,  such  as  Vera  Cruz,  the  project  of  agricultura.1  experi- 
mentation undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Agriculture  promises  good  results  if 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  it  and  the  necessary  perseverance  is  adhered  to. 
(Translated  from  the  Spanish.)   Agronomist  Romaic  Escobar.   "Pevistas  Unidas", 
tomo  51,  num.  9.   September  1935.   "El  Agricultor  ilexicano"  County  Juarez, 
Chihualvaa , 
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N  0  V  A   SCOTIA 
Glut  Work  in  llova  Scotia 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  carries 
on  a  C(pn3idera''ole  work  among  ooys  and  girls  in  naral  communities  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Council  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  CIuId  Work,  a  Dominion-wide       ^ 
organization.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  started  in  1922  when  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  organized  a  heifer  club  and  a  swine  club.   The  fed- 
eral department  has  continued  to  talce  a  part  in  the  club  work  of  the  Province 
and  is  still  interested  in  the  heifer,  calf,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry  compe- 
titions.  The  IJova  Scotia  Department  of  Agriculture  cooperates  in  these  pro- 
jects and  besides  has  extended  the  list  of  projects  offered  to  club  members 
so  that  now  not  only  stock  projects  but  others  such  as  potato,  gai'den,  turnip 
seed,  orchard,  root,  lime,  garment,  nutrition,  and  local  leadership  are  offered. 
The  membership  has  been  increased  until-  there  are  now  303  clubs  in  the  Province 
with  4,300  members,  covering  14  different  projects.   The  girls'  clubs  offering 

garment  and  nutrition  projects  are  imder 
General  Organization        the  direc:.ion  of  girls'  club  supervisors. 

All  the  agriciiltural  projects  are  under 
the  direction  of  the  respective  agricvJ-tural  representatives.   In  miost  projects 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  membership  of  10  for  organization,  club  officers 
mast  be  elected,  stated  meetings  held,  and  a  definite  program  laid  out.   Stress 
is  laid,  not  only  on  the  project  itself,  be  it  calf,  poultry,  or  gaa^den,  but 
also  on  the  training  of  the  club  member  in  the  conducting  of  meetings  and  in 
the  provision  of  entertainment,  in  the  ability  to  meet  the  public  and  in  the 
development  of  initiative.   Club  shows  are  held  at  which  exhibits  are  made 
and  prizes  given.   To  grants  given  in  the  stock  projects,  the  federal  Depart" 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  provincial  department  of  agriculture  and  the  local 
coirimonity  each  contributes  one-third.   In  the  potato-  and  turnip-seed  projects 
the  Dominion  seed  branch  contributes  a  share  of  the  prize  money  along  with  the 
provincial  department.   In  other  projects  the  provincial  department  of  agri- 
culture contributes  its  share  of  the  prize  money  along  with  the  local  community. 

Each  project  is  under  a  definite  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  also 
report  forms  are  required  in  most  projects.   Scores  are  given  not  only  on  ex- 
hibits but  on  the  work  throughoil.t  the  year,  attendance  at  meetings,  interest 
shown,  and  other  factors  malcing  for  good  all-round  club  members.   In  the  se- 
lection for  trips  oral  questions  are  used  with  judging  to  select  members 
having  a  broad  foundation  of  knowledge  of  their  specific  project. 
"Youth  Conditions,  Programs,  and  Movements."  Hugh  H.  Watson,  American  Consul 
General,  Halifax,  11.    S.,  October  30,  1935. 

Girls'  Club  Work 

At  present  two  projects  are  offered  in  llova  Scotio.  for  girls'  clubs, 
namely,  garment  malcing  and  cooking.   It  is  advisable  for  a  club  to  have  at 
least  1  year  in  garment  making,  and  preferably  2  or  3  years,  before  taking  up 
the  cooking  project.   As  equipment  ciaanot  be  carried  during  the  winter,  cook-  j* 
ing  projects  so  far  are  being  conducted  only  where  the  coraraonity  lends  aid. 
The  cooking  project  is  tnlcen  up  in  two  ways,  the  lessons  are  given  as  a  dem- 
onstration or  the  girls  in  groups  of  four  prepare  the  foods.   In  either  case 
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the  girls  are  req.uire(i  to  cook,  ct  least  once  at  horr;e,  the  foods  tr]-en  up  in 
each  lesson. 

Each  cluD  raeinber  is  required  to  hand  in  a  written  report  on  her  project 
at  the  end  of  the  cluh  jear.  As  it  is  not  possible  for  the  provincial  super- 
visors to  attend  every  club  sho'.v,  these  reports  should  he  forwarded  to  them  so 
that  they  can  send  written  reports  to  the  judges  of  the  home-economics  exhihits 
at  the  cluh  s'iO'.vs. 

Cluh  shows  should  he  held  annually.   These  are  a  displ;;>y  of  the  garments 
or  foods  made  during  the  year  and  are  usually  held  at  the  same  time  as  the 
school  fair.   In  sections  where  there  are  no  school  fairs  the  clxib   shov/s  may  "be 
held  in  June. 

The  cluh  year  should  "begin  in  Octo'ber  or  with  the  first  meeting  after 
the  cluh  shov/.   At  this  meeting  the  nev/  officers  sliould  "be  elected  and  the 
project  for  the  year  discussed. 

There  is  no  definite  outline  as  to  what  must  "be  done  "by  these' cluhs  during 
the  year,  "but  the  supervisor  has  an  idea  of  how  much  can  "be  accomplished  hy 

each  clr.h.   First-year  work  consists  of  the 
G-arment -Making  Cluhs        simple  stitches  used,  patching,  darning, 

"Duttonholes,  serving  on  huttons  and  snaps, 
hemstitching,  and  at  least  two  garments,  usually  an  ar^ron  and  nightgown  or  pa- 
jamas. Many  clu'bs  make  more  than  two  garments.   In  the  second  year,  garment 
making  is  continued  where  the  girls  left  off.   Slips,  smocks,  and  wash  dresses 
are  garments  suggested  for  this  year,   Gift  articles  introducing  various  types 
of  hemstitching  and  simple  embroidery  may  "be  m^o.de.   Darning,  patching,  simple 
stitches,  huttoriholes,  etc.  are  reviewed.   The  third  year  takes  up  the  ma2<:ing 
of  more  complicated  garments,  such  as  heavy  dresses.   Each  year,  demonstrations 
and  talks  on  subjects  pertaining  to  garment  mailing  are  given  by  different  mem- 
bers of  the  club. 

The  nutrition  or  cooking  project  is  to  teach  the  club  member  the  proper 
method  of  cooking  foods  to  obtadn  the  best  results  aiid  to  give  her  som.e  idea 
of  the  study  of  nutrition  and  the  value  of  the  right  combinations  of  foods  in 
the  diet. 

The  first  year  in  the  nutrition  project  deals  v/ith  the  simple  everyday 
foods  and  the  serving  of  these  foods.   Talks  and  possible  demonstrations  will 

be  given  on  balanced  meals  and  table  service, 
nutrition  Clubs  The  second  year  should  be  a  continuation 

of  the  first  year's  work.   While  quick  breads 
ajid  biscuits  n^x^'   be  taken  up  in  the  first  year,  yeast  breads  should  not  come 
until  the  second  year,  when  the  general  principles  of  cooking  v/ill  be  better 
understood. 

"Youth  Conditions,  Programs,  and  Movements."   American  Consul  General,  Hugh-H. 
Watson,  Halifax,  N.  S.   October  50,  1935. 
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SCOTLAIID 

North-of-Scotland  College  of  Agriciolture 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  college,  Octoher  31,  1935, 
Mr.  Arthur  R,  T/annop,  organizer  of  agricultural  education  in  Northumberland 

was  appointed  director  of. county  education. 
Director  of  County  Education    Mr.  Wannop  has  had  13  years'  experience  in 

county  extension  work,  first  with  the  Edin- 
hurgh  and  East-of-Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  in  Fifeshire,  Berwick,  Rox-^ 
burgh,  and  Selkirk.   In  organizing  educational  activities  in  districts  embracing 
many  types  of  farming  he  has  had  considerable  experience.   In  Northumberland, 
there  \7ere  15  Young  Farmers'  clubs.   Teams  trained  by  him  had  very  great  su.ccess 
in  stock" judging  contests  at  the  London  Dairy  Show,  the  Royal  English  Show,  and 
elsewhere.   Mr.  Vfennop  will  have  under  his  charge  13  county  organizers  (county 
agents),  two  assistant  county  organizers,  14  dairy  and  poultry  instructresses. 
The  college  area  extends  from  Kincardine  directly  north  to  Orkney  and  Shetland. 
The  salary  of  the  new  county  director  starts  at  550  pounds  ($2,676.58)  and  rises 
by  annual  increments  of  25  pounds  ($121.66)  to  750  pounds  ($3,649.88).  Mean- 
time the  director  is  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  governors  for  the  exten- 
sion work,  and  in  the  event  of  a  principal  being  appointed  to  the  college  at 
a  later  date,  the  director  of  county  work  may  be  made  subject  to  the  principal's 
supervision  and  direction.   There  v/ere  fo"UJ:  candidates  on  the  short  leet. 
"The  Scottish  Farmer",  vol.  XLIII.,  no.  2234.   Ilovembor  9,  1935.   Glasgow. 
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